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ROBOTIC SHOW 12 


Bill Vorn brings light and sound to FOFA gallery 


Lajeunesse calls for 
end to tuition freeze 


Suggests sliding scale 


BARBARA BLACK 


President Claude Lajeunesse has recommended | 
to the Quebec government that tuition be raised, | 
particularly for students whose income is likely | 


to be relatively high. 


The suggestion of a sliding scale of tuition was | 


part of a presentation to the parliamentary com- 


mission on education of the National Assembly | 
on Jan. 23, the first such presentation by a | 
| Concordia is presenting a daring new face 


Concordia president since September 2003. 
Lajeunesse told the MNAs of the renewal of 


Concordia’s senior administration and faculty. | 


He provided a statistical snapshot of Concordia: 
6,316 employees, including 1,722 professors and 
instructors in four faculties, and 44,533 students 
(in 2004-05). He added that while it is an anglo- 
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phone institution, Concordia is welcoming more | 


and more francophones. 


He said research occupies an increasingly sig- | 


nificant role at Concordia, and 400 researchers 


have been hired in the past decade. Concordia | 


has done a good job of managing its finances, 
students, staff and real estate. It has made 
impressive achievements without exceeding its 
budget. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Students discuss Concordia’s new logo, which combines the triangle and book of Sir George Williams University with the rising sun of 
Loyola College. Facilities Management employees help out by holding up the new logo: Steven St-Arneault (left) and Andy Syvret. 


The sun rises on 
a dynamic institution 


Research leads to updated visual identity 


BARBARA BLACK 


to the world. The stylized shield that has 
been on advertisements, signs, stationery 
and brochures for the past 19 years has 
been replaced with an image that speaks 
of tradition in a contemporary voice. 


The logo combines three elements ° 


that are on the shield— the open book 
and mind-body-spirit triangle associat- 
ed with the YMCA and its founder, Sir 
George Williams, and the rising sun of 
knowledge that symbolized the Jesuits’ 
Loyola College. 

In preparation since the summer, the 
logo was approved by the university's 
Board of Governors on Jan. 18. 

The Montreal media appear to 


approve. For Le Devoir, the most striking 
thing was that the logo's text is bilingual 
— “Université Concordia University” 
President Claude Lajeunesse told the 
influential newspaper that the choice of 
a bilingual sign shows “we're engaged in 
Montreal's milieu, which is francophone’ 

The groundwork for the project was 
laid through reputation surveys of a 
wide sample of stakeholders within the 
Concordia community and beyond. (See 
Journal, Oct. 26, page 2). 

Two outside design firms were 
retained. They and the university's own 
designers created 120 visual ideas that 
were gradually narrowed down to a 
handful. After extensive consultation, 
including about 40 one-on-one inter- 
views with representative students, pro- 


fessors, staff, senior administrators and 
governors, the final choice was made. 

Marketing Communications Director 
Sami Antaki said the design work cost 
about $30,000 — by the standards of the 
advertising industry, virtually pro bono. 
Because both firms were headed by 
alumni, “It cost about one-tenth of what 
someone else would charge.” 

Antaki said the choice of the new sym- 
bol followed what the surveys said people 
think of when they hear “Concordia” — 
and on what should be added to that 
mental image. People think Concordia is 
innovative, diverse and approachable, 
which it is. We also want them to think 
“quality” when Concordia comes to mind. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Heat transfer measured in Hydro-Quebec lab 


BARBARA BLACK 


One of the objectives of the Solar 
Buildings Research Network's 
(SBRN) many projects is to study 
thermal comfort, heat transfer 
and airflow near windows and 
facades with different heating 
configurations. 

In December, a team of four 
Concordia University research- 
ers and graduate students visited 
the Laboratoire des Techno- 
logies de l'Energie (LTE), a 
Hydro-Quebec research facility 
in Shawinigan, to conduct 
detailed experiments on heat 
and airflow transfer in a thermal- 
ly controlled perimeter space. 

Postdoctoral fellow Thanos 
Tzempelikos explained that the 
LTE facilities include a test 
chamber with a glass facade that 
separates a cold room from a 
warm room. Conditions in both 
rooms can be perfectly con- 
trolled. 

“The warm room is equipped 
with three types of heating sys- 
tems: baseboard heaters, radiant 
ceiling panels and heated win- 
dows. It is usually kept at stan- 
dard room temperture. The tem- 
perature of the cold room can 
reach -18°C. The windows are 
also equipped with standard 
commercial roller shades. 


“The objective of the experi- 
ments was to examine how air 
and heat are transferred near the 
windows using different heating 
configurations with and without 
shading devices, as well as the 
impact of the above on thermal 
comfort.” 

Concordia’s energy laboratory, 
managed by the head of the SBRN, 
Professor Andreas Athienitis, is 
equipped with state-of-the-art 
equipment for detailed automatic 
airflow measurements. The 
Particle Image Velocimeter (PIV) 
consists of a laser unit and a spe- 
cial camera that captures micro- 
scopic movements of particles 
illuminated by a laser sheet within 
microseconds. 

Tzempelikos said the PIV was 
key to the tests in Shawinigan. “It 
is the best and most accurate 
instrument for airflow measure- 
ments, and very few people have 
it except for Athienitis. This is 
why Hydro-Quebec asked us to 
do the experiments in their facil- 
ities with our equipment’ 

The instrument was placed on 
a new automatic 2D motorized 
traverse system which allows the 
measurement plane to move up 
and down as well as closer to or 
further away from the facade. 
The movement permits maxi- 
mum coverage of the area for air- 
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The team who worked on the heat-transfer experiments in Shawinigan in December. Left to right, PhD candidate 


Panagiota Karava, postdoctoral fellow Thanos Tzempelikos, Louis Handfield, project leader at LTE (Hydro- 
Quebec), master’s student Mark Bessoudo and doctoral candidate Luis Candanedo. 


flow measurements. 

“A large number of thermocou- 
ples were placed at different 
heights and distances from the 
windows as well as on the tra- 
verse system for simultaneous 
temperature measurements” 

The Concordia team was 
equipped with a new data acqui- 
sition system and laptops for 
measuring data in real time, as 
well as temperature sensors and 
an infrared camera for thermal 
measurements. In the four full 
days of experiments a number of 
different cases were studied. 


“Airflow and thermal measure- 
ments were taken along the 
entire window surface in order to 
examine the flow patterns closer 
to and further from the heating 
source, Tzempelikos said. 

“Every surface in the room was 
equipped with tens of thermo- 
couples which were also sus- 
pended in the air at different 
heights and positions. Results 
were recorded during each 
measurement together with the 
electrical output of the heating 
sources.” 

The resulting airflow patterns 


and thermal conditions — near 
cold and warm windows, with 
and without heating sources and 
shading devices — will be used 
to predict the energy perform- 
ance of perimeter rooms and 
building facades from the design 
stage in order to reduce energy 
consumption, improve thermal 
comfort and reduce the capital 
costs of heating buildings. 

The results of the experiments 
are currently being processed, 
and will be published for the 
next Solar Buildings Conference 
in June 2007. 





JMSB students beat 12 schools to win 2007 Jeux du 





Some of the members of the JMSB’s winning team at the Jeux du Commerce TD Meloche Monnex. In the front 
row, left to right, are Brian Chungwing and Mike Forbes. Second row: Vanessa Harrison, Jenn Hopper, Shauna 
Colby and Eva Matian. Third row: Dylan Ferguson, Robert Wong, Thomas Horvath and Josh Bridges. 
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The delegation from 
Concordia’s John Molson 
School of Business took first 
place overall at the 19th edition 
of the Jeux du Commerce TD 
Meloche Monnex. 

The 75 management students 
from Concordia placed in the 
top three positions in 11 of 15 
academic contests, scoring an 
overall grade of 88.3 per cent te 
take the Patrice Bourbonnais 
Prize. 

The competition, held Jan. 5 
to 7 at HEC Montréal, is one of 
the largest academic inter-uni- 
versity competitions in the 
country. 

The games’ theme “Beyond 
Capital, A Social Conscience, 
promoted ethics and social 
responsibility in business. 

The 1,200 participants, all top 
students from the business 
administration and accounting 
faculties of 13 French- and 
English-language universities in 
Quebec, Ontario and New 


Commerce 


Brunswick, squared off against 
one another in three days of 
competition. 

The academic contests were 
in oral debate, stock simulation, 
international management, 
human resources management, 
strategy, taxation, finance, 
entrepreneurship, marketing, 
and accounting, and organiza- 
tional information systems. In 
addition, there were prizes for 
sports (dodgeball, volleyball 
and broomball) and social con- 
tributions. 

This is the JMSB's second 
championship at the Jeux du 
Commerce since the competi- 
tion was started in 1989. The 
team’s head coach was 
Professor Mark Haber. 

The organizing committee 
awarded Haber the Trophée 
Reconnaissance for his ongoing 
dedication and contributions to 
the program over the years. 


BARBARA BLACK 
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Damon Matthews: 
Chasing climate change 


Research has policy implications 





Damon Matthews (Geography) uses computer models to analyze the effect of greenhouse gas emissions. 


WENDY SMITH 


One of the participants in the 
largest international audit of 
peer-reviewed research on cli- 
mate change has joined the 
ranks of Concordia’s Geography, 
Planning and Environment 
Department. 

Assistant professor Damon 
Matthews, who contributed to 
the Fourth Assessment Report of 
the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC), is 
unequivocal about the impact of 
human activities on global tem- 
perature. 

“Climate change is real, it is 
happening, and it’s partly our 
fault,” he said, adding that “cli- 
mate change” is a more accurate 
term than “global warming” 

“It’s not just a question of 
warming. Different parts of the 
globe warm at different rates, 
while others have cooled. Some 
parts of Antarctica, for example, 
have cooled, in part due to ozone 
depletion” 

Using computerized climate 
models, Matthews is currently 
studying the resilience of the 
Earth's carbon sinks to find out 
precisely how much carbon 
dioxide we can emit if we want 
to stabilize levels of carbon diox- 
ide in the atmosphere. 

Computer modelling allows 


climatologists to make fairly 
accurate predictions about the 
long-term effects of greenhouse 
gas emissions. These models 
track the intricate dance of natu- 
ral processes and human activi- 
ties, taking into account a host of 
factors such as the amount of 
vegetation, the condition of sea 
ice, and ocean circulation. 

“(Computer modelling] enables 
us to marry traditional concerns 
with modern technology; said 
Alan Nash, chair of the 
Geography. 

Matthews hopes to broaden 
the scope of existing models by 
incorporating the life cycles of 
phosphorous and _ nitrogen. 
While neither has been widely 
studied, both affect plant 
growth, which in turn affects 
how much carbon dioxide the 
Earth is able to store. Emissions 
from deforestation activities 
comprise about one quarter of 
all carbon dioxide emissions 
globally. 

Deforestation affects climate 
in two ways. One way is to 
release carbon dioxide. The 
other is to alter the reflectivity of 
the surgace. 

Matthews is aware that his area 
of study has been thrust into the 
centre of a media maelstrom, and 
blames most media coverage for 
polarizing the public debate. 


“There's a perception in the 
media that you need to cover 
both sides of the story, but in this 
case, both sides aren't equitable; 
he said. 

“We have several thousand 
scientists out there telling us cli- 
mate change is real, and a hand- 
ful of prominent spokespeople 
who characterize themselves as 
‘climate skeptics’ who seek to 
discredit the research’? 

In addition to his research on 
the carbon cycle, Matthews is 
teaching a brand new course 
called Climate Change: Science, 
Impacts and Policy. 

Offering the course is a logi- 
cal extension of the depart- 
ment’s mission to provide stu- 
dents with a “critical apparatus” 
to make informed decisions 
about the world they live in, 
according to Nash, who pointed 
out that geographers were the 
canaries in the climate change 
coal mine. 

“We've been out there banging 
the drum even before others 
picked up on these things” 

Nash believes the depart- 
ment’s “healthily increasing” 
enrolment figures are a testa- 
ment to enduring student inter- 
est in environmental issues. 

“Our job is to give students the 
skills they need to deal with 
what's happening, he said. 
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ACCOLADES 


Vladimir Titorenko (Biology) was a co-applicant on a successful 
CFI Leading Edge Fund grant valued at $6.7 million for the Facility 
for Electron Cryomicroscopy and Cryo-electron Tomography, based 
at McGill University. 
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The Hon. Roméo Dallaire, Senior Fellow in the Concordia-based 
Montreal Institute for Genocide and Human Rights Studies, was 
honoured in an unusual way recently by the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Kent Nagano. The General com- 
prised text about Dallaire’s experience in Rwanda in 1992, read by 
actor Colm Feore to the accompaniment of orchestral music by 
Beethoven. Senator Dallaire was present in the Salle Wilfrid Pelletier 
of Place des Arts and accepted a standing ovation from the appre- 
ciative audience. 


oe 


Political Ecumenism: The Collaboration of Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants in de Gaulle’s Free France, 1940-1945, a book by 
Geoffrey Adams (History, retired), has been published by McGill- 
Queen's University Press. It took Adams a decade to write, and offers 
a new perspective on Charles de Gaulle’s wartime organization. 
Adams describes how de Gaulle, the first practicing Catholic to lead 
the French Republic, rallied other Catholics, active Protestants, and 
secular Jews to the cause. 


 ~S 


Terri Lituchy (Management) has co-authored a book with seven 
other women called Successful Professional Women of the Americas: 
From Polar Winds to Tropical Breezes (Just Publisher). It tells the 
stories of successful women across the Americas who are managers, 
business owners, professors and university administrators, doctors, 
lawyers and government ministers. Lituchy will give a presentation 
on the book at the McGill Centre for Teaching and Research on 
Women on March I. 
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Marie-France Dion (Theological Studies) has published a book, A 
lVorigine du concept d’élection Divine. The publisher is Médiaspaul 
(Paris/Montreal). 
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Artist Philoméne Longpré, who was one of the Thursday Report's 
Great Grads in 2004 when she won a full scholarship to the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, has an interactive video show at the 
Parisian Laundry in St. Henri. It's called Formica, and is “an androg- 
ynous virtual character living in a robotic double-sided screen and 
made up of a pneumatic system that controls the tension on 16 plas- 
tic strips. .. Formica gauges us, observes us, and solicits our partic- 
ipation” The show continues until Feb. 24. 
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James Kelly (Political Science) 
gave the 2006 Seagram Lecture, 
presented by the McGill Institute 
for the Study of Canada, on Nov. 
23. The title of his lecture was 
“Parliament and the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms: An 
Unfinished Rights Revolution” 
Kelly is an expert on the Charter 
and his recent book Governing 
with the Charter was short-list- 
ed for a Donner prize when it 
was released last year. 


Donald Andrus (Art History, retired) has a survey exhibition of 
paintings from the past decade organized by the Confederation 
Centre Art Gallery in Charlottetown, PEI. Titled These Stones: This 
Sea, Dreaming, the exhibition ran from Sept. 24 to Jan. 7, and will 
travel to the Art Gallery of Calgary for March and April. 
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Congratulations to animation grad Torvill Kove, whose 15-minute 
short The Danish Poet has just been nominated for an Oscar. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Michael Brian 


Former colleagues and many 
hundreds of students mourn the 


| passing of Michael Brian on Jan. 
| 17 after a long illness. 


His affability, fairness, trust 
and respect for everyone made 
him an ideal choice to be the first 
chair of our merged Loyola and 
Sir George Williams English 
departments in the early 1970s. 

These same qualities led to his 
election as the first president of 
the newly unionized Concordia 
University Faculty Association, a 
position to which he was subse- 
quently elected for a second 
term. He later served on the uni- 
versity Board of Governors. In his 
many incarnations over nearly 40 
years, Michael was always a mas- 
ter party-thrower, a generous, 
indeed extravagant, host. 
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Michael Brian 


But it is as a great teacher that 


| he will be best remembered. In 


the 1960s he bounded across the 
TV screen at an_ ungodly 
Saturday morning hour, lectur- 
ing on assorted great literary 


| works as part of the University of 


the Air; as a performer-teacher 
Michael had no peer. 


Only Michael could manage to 
teach Macbeth for an entire term 
from an alchemical perspective. 
But it was his classes on Ulysses 
that were legendary. His etymo- 
logical bent, knowledge of the 
arcane, and verbal wit were des- 
tined to encounter the uberety- 
mologist, arcanist, and word- 
smith James Joyce, with exciting, 
if sometimes fantastic, results. 

A member of the International 
James Joyce Society, he travelled to 
such places as Dublin, St. 
Petersburg and Italy lecturing on 
the subterranean Dantean struc- 
ture of Joyce's Dubliners and the 
scatologically blasphemous struc- 
tures of Molly Bloom herself in a 
way that would have delighted 
Joyce. I like to imagine them seat- 
ed together on a cloud exchanging 
puns and hoisting a glass. 

In the words of his beloved 
daughters, raise a glass for Mike. 


Katherine Waters, (English, retired) 


Editor: Born in England, where 
he attended Oxford University, 
Michael Brian was a professor at 
the university for 38 years. He 
was predeceased last May by his 
wife of 40 years, Mary, a mathe- 
matics professor at Concordia. 

A memorial service will be 
held Jan. 26, at 3 p.m. at the 
Mount Royal Funeral Complex, 
1297 Chemin de la _ Forét, 
Outremont, (514) 279-6540, fol- 
lowed by an Irish wake at the 
family home. 

Our sympathies are extended 
to the Brian family. 





Bernard Landry teaching in 
JMSB Master’s program 


Former premier Bernard Landry 
is an adjunct professor this term 
in the John Molson School of 
Business. He is teaching a course 
called International Economy to 
students in the Master's of 
Business Administration pro- 
gram, the English-language ver- 
sion of a course he teaches at the 
Université du Québec 4 Montréal. 

Associate Dean (Master's and 
Graduate Diploma Programs) 
Michel Magnan said, “I am 
enthusiastic about the idea that 
Mr. Landry is willing to share his 
extensive and long experience 
with our MBA students so that 
they can better appreciate the 
risks, challenges and opportuni- 


ties of doing business in a global- 
ized economy: 

Landry is a practicing lawyer 
with a degree in economics and 
finance from the Institut d'études 
politiques de Paris. First elected 
to the National Assembly in 1976, 
he was leader of the Parti 
Québécois from 2001 to 2005, 
and premier from 2001 to 2003. 

It was during that period that 
the Quebec government provid- 
ed $97 million in capital funding 
to Concordia, of which $50 mil- 
lion went towards the building of 
the Engineering, Computer 
Science and Visual Arts 
Integrated Complex at Guy and 
Ste. Catherine Sts. 





Addressing the Quebec parliamentary commission on education on Jan. 23 on behalf of Concordia are (from 








left) Institutional Planning Director Bradley Tucker, VP Marcel Danis, VP Louise Dandurand, President Claude 
Lajeunesse and Provost Martin Singer. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
“However, if the government 
were to finance our real estate 
program according to its own 
standards,’ said Lajeunesse, “ The 
$13.5 million we now pay in inter- 
est on $200 million in bonds 
would become available for the 
priorities shown in our academic 
plan. 

“The province's university net- 
work has an annual deficit of 
about $400 million. 


“The Quebec government has 
proven its commitment to higher 
education by injecting an addi- 
tional $90 million into the net- 
work. [It is hoped] that this rein- 
vestment program will continue; 
that the difference will be made 
up from tuition fees; and that the 
beneficiaries of the education 
system will be asked to assume a 
greater role in financing their 
studies, 

“Tuition fees are too low, less 


than half than those in Ontario, 
[where] tuition for medicine, law, 
engineering and management, 
whose graduates can expect to 
earn more, are higher than those 
in liberal or fine arts. 

“Such an increase would allow 
us to be more responsive and 
more competitive in the Quebec 
higher education market and 
internationally” 

For more on this presentation, 
go to news.Concordia.ca. 


New visual identity result of research 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

You'll soon start to see the new 
logo in transit and newspaper 
ads, in brochures and other pro- 
motional material, and in the 
Concordia University Magazine 
and the Journal. 

Schools, institutes, centres and 
departments with their own look 
will be expected to integrate their 
image with the new logo, in print 
and on the web, but 
Communications Advisor John 
Parisella assured them that they 
will be given all the time and 
assistance they need. 

The logo is in garnet and gold. 
This red is darker than you may 
have seen before, a sophisticated 
deep burgundy designed specifi- 
cally for our use. Like the colours, 
the university's bilingual name is 
in a font that is exclusive to 
Concordia. 

The logo has a close cousin 
called the “graphic signature” 
The open end on the shield of the 
book-sun-triangle image is 
meant to accommodate text, 
such as the name of a depart- 
ment, but Antaki said the logo 
design is quite flexible, and can 
be used in innovative ways. 

Elana Trager, Brand Develop- 
ment Coordinator in Marketing 
Communications, is developing a 


booklet of standards and guide- 
lines for using the logo and the 
graphic signature that will soon 
be available for consultation on 
the web. 

She's the go-to person for all 
your questions (ext. 4898), but 
here are some that might spring 
to mind: 

Do we have to throw out all our 
letterhead? Certainly not! Just use 
it up. The new templates for sta- 
tionery items will be in the uni- 
versity’s Digital Store. When you 
have used up your supplies, con- 
tact them, and they'll take care of 
the rest. 

Will it cost a fortune to replace 
all the university's signs and shut- 
tle bus decoration? No again. The 
City of Montreal will help finance 
Quartier Concordia’s new look. 
Other signage will cost about 
$50,000 and has been accounted 
for in the university's budget. The 
shuttle bus’s decorative “skins” 
have been in place for six years, 
and will soon be due for replace- 
ment. The Stingers varsity teams 
will replace their helmets and 
uniforms as needed. 

How long will it take to make the 
logo’s transformation complete? 
Probably about 18 months. 

How many logos has Concordia 
had? This is the fourth in our 33- 


year history. 

Does the new logo replace the 
university’ coat of arms? No, the 
heraldic coat of arms remains. 
(For more on that subject, go to 
ctr.concordia.ca/archives/is13010 
0/art31.html. ) 
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Louise Dandurand sees opportunity 
to overtake older institutions 


KAREN HERLAND 


Louise Dandurand has only had a 
few weeks in her mandate as VP 
Research and Graduate Studies, 
but she is already enthusiastic 
about where Concordia is headed. 
“The dynamic faculty renewal 
Concordia has experienced in the 
last five to six years put us in an 
excellent position to develop new 
research niches, Dandurand said. 
“We have a wonderful opportunity 
that can give us a leading edge 
over established institutions with 
traditions and a certain rigidity” 
Dandurand’s first priority was to 
“visit as many research units as 
possible to take the pulse of the uni- 
versity. She was pleased to discover 
“the vitality of the units and the 
dedication of professors, 
researchers and graduate students: 


She was also impressed with the 
number of ties Concordia’s 
researchers have to collaborators 
across the province and country. 
These ties may not be apparent 
outside of the university, and she 
would like to see them strength- 
ened and formalized. 


“Research should 
echo economically, 
socially, politically 

and culturally” 


Although she continues to tour 
the campus and learn more about 
current research endeavours, 
Dandurand intends to develop a 
series of strategies and policies to 
direct and support the funding 


and infrastructure of current and 
potential research units. 

“By the end of 2007, I would like a 
clear road map with a number of 
institutional strategies defined and 
ready to be deployed’ Concretely, 
that means long-term planning. She 
recognizes that each faculty has its 
own culture and any institutional 
strategy will take that into account. 

“We need to position ourselves 
to develop new strategic research 
areas. Dandurand sees that hap- 
pening by strengthening partner- 
ships. “Academic research should 
echo in society economically, 
socially, politically and culturally’ 
Thus industrial and social stake- 
holders are equally important. 

However, she does want the 
university to become more 
proactive in terms of seizing 
funding opportunities. 


She points out that Quebec pro- 
vides a lot of infrastructure funding 
specifically for research teams, 
centres and networks. She credits 
that support framework for the 
higher number of Quebec 
researchers getting federal support 
— although 24 per cent of 
Canadian researchers are based in 
Quebec, about a third of available 
federal funding goes to Quebec 
researchers. 

“They are taking advantage of 
the leading edge that kind of sup- 
port gives. 

She would like Concordia’s 
researchers to pursue those funds 
more actively, and use them to 
develop in new directions. For 
instance, faculties could work 
together more concretely on devel- 
oping interdisciplinary programs 
and initiatives. 


Vice-President Research Louise 
Dandurand said more aggressive 
pursuit of provincial funding will 
give us an edge in federal funding 
applications. 





Marylene Gagné: Motivated to succeed 


BARBARA BLACK 





When Maryléne Gagné speaks 
to an audience, she often starts 
by handing out little slips of 
paper and asking people to 
arrange them in groups. On each 
slip is written a reason we do 
our jobs. 

There’s no right way to 
arrange the statements, but the 
exercise gets people thinking 


about different kinds of motiva- 
tion in the workplace. There's 
intrinsic pleasure. (“Because 
this job is very interesting.) 
There’s extrinsic motivation, 
pure and simple. (“Because I get 
a pay cheque.’) But there's moti- 
vation that falls between these 
two. (“I don’t want to fail. I 
would be disappointed in 
myself.”) 

Gagné, who was awarded a 


Maryléne Gagné wonders what motivates us to go to the office each day. 


Concordia University Research 
Award for 2007, thinks the appli- 
cation of motivation theory to 
the field of management is rich- 
er and more complex than was 
previously supposed. In a recent 
paper, she calls for more 
research, and intends to follow 
it up herself. 

In June 2005, she published a 
paper with her PhD thesis 
supervisor, Edward L. Deci of 
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the University of Rochester, 
N.Y., in the Journal of 
Organizational Behavior on 
“Self-determination theory and 
work motivation” that has 
already earned about 10 cita- 
tions. 

“We're hearing from graduate 
students, organizational pro- 
fessors and practitioners. They 
all say it makes sense,’ she said. 
Now she’s looking for the right 
conditions to do research in 
the field. 

Self-determination theory 
was developed to differentiate 
extrinsic motivation into types 
that differ in their degree of 
autonomy. Many lab studies 
were done and the concept 
received widespread attention 
in education, health care and 
sport, but little in management. 
Gagné said that Deci, who was 
one of the developers of self- 
determination theory some 30 
years ago, was cold-shouldered 
by the management researchers 
of the day. 

However, when she finished 
her undergraduate degree in 
psychology at McGill, she went 
to Rochester to get her master’s 
in social psychology. She was 
attracted to work being done 
there on motivation theory by 
Richard Koestner — “I saw the 
light!” she recalled with a smile. 
She decided to do her doctorate 
in the field, but in the context of 


the workplace, and her first 
choice was Rochester. 

To test self-determination 
theory, Gagné has built a scale 
similar to those slips of paper 
she uses in her lectures. She 
would conduct a survey based 
on the scale to measure employ- 
ment wellbeing and fulfillment, 
and she would analyze perform- 
ance based on a number of crite- 
ria, such as appraisals. Many 
factors would have to be ana- 
lyzed, including the work cli- 
mate, the managerial style, 
whether the work is designed to 
be interesting, and so on. 

Asked why so many organiza- 
tions still don't train their man- 
agers, she said with a sigh that 
there are many reasons, includ- 
ing internal politics. However, 
she loves giving business stu- 
dents the basics in the hope that 
they'll see the light, too. 

She tells them, “You all want 
to move up, to succeed. To do 
that, you have to know how peo- 
ple function. It’s good to have a 
structure in mind, to start with 
an overview. In fact, it’s 
absolutely essential.” 

University Research Awards 
also went to William Reimer, 
(Sociology and Anthropology), 
Sofiéne Tahar, (Electrical & 
Computer Engineering) and 
Muthukumaran Packirisamy, 
(Mechanical & Industrial 
Engineering). 
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Public art means OE HON ERENT and space 


KAREN HERLAND 





It used to be that artists could find 
a patron to support and promote 
their work. However, it’s a rare 
sculptor who can find someone 
with the means and space to buy 
and display multiple pieces. 
Public programs like the one 
run by provincial government's 
Service de l'intégration des arts a 
Yarchitecture et a Tenviron- 
nement (known as the one per 
cent program) have filled that 
role. This program allocates a 
fraction of the funds devoted to 
the construction or major renova- 
tion of any public building to an 
artist to create work specific to 
the project. 
According to David Elliot, chair 
of the Studio Arts Department, 
these are incredible opportunities 
for faculty: “All of our faculty are 
practicing artists” He can reel off 
the names of numerous profes- 
sors who have benefited from 
this, and similar programs. Our 
EV Building features the work of 
Nicolas Baier on the East facade 
through the 1 per cent program. 
A committee is struck for each 
new construction including an 
architect, art expert , program 
representatives and a building 





Genevieve Cadieux produced June by researching a winter-proof photo reproduction technique. 


user. They determine the overall 


budget and where they would like 
art displayed. They then select 


three from a bank of potential 
artists and invite them to present 
models. 
“The Proposal has to include 
— materials, budget, 
content and techniques, said 
photographer Raymonde April, 
who has received two such com- 
missions, both for health centres. 
“Once you've done the model, 
youve basically done the piece 
itself? 


Planning the piece and its con- 
nection to the building and envi- 
ronment is critical; otherwise, the 
artist can find himself or herself 
out of pocket for the research and 
time spent on the proposal. 

April said that one of her com- 
missions was to produce 72 
images to be used throughout a 
long-term care facility. “The proj- 


also” a pintogreyhies, has had 


lenges,’ said Cadieux, a Studio 
Arts 3 

Most recently, she produced an 
image for outdoor display on the 
terrace of the Centre CDP Capital 
a Montreal. She learned of a 
and then fires the image to pre- 
serve it. 

“It is not easy to find a company 


willing to work with an artist. The 


lf ecarecetian ingege 


@ printing, “We had to have it done 


“You're really putting some- 
thing out there. It's not the same 
ee 





One of his pieces sits outside 
the Pointe 4 Callitre museum in 
Old Montreal. Currently, he is 
working on a_ six-metre-tall 
bronze tree for an outdoor court- 
yard as part of the expansion of 
the Centre Hospitalier Université 
de Sherbrooke. “The scale is very 
different than it is for a gallery” 


Research models vary widely in the fine arts 





A student's painting occupies display space in an EV Building window. 


KAREN HERLAND 


Professors in the Fine Arts Faculty 
talk about™their work as 
“research/creation’“Ghe_designa- 
tion is more than semanti¢,and 
has a real impact on their work: 

A discussion among faculty 
grant holders last semester led by 
Ana Cappelluto, Associate Dean 
Research and Graduate Studies, 
revealed that several different 
research models are applied 
within the faculty. 

She explained that some fine 


arts professors use standard mod- 
els of humanities and scientific 
research. Professors in the Art 
Education and Art History 
Departments employ the former, 
and computer design and new 
media researchers use the latter. 
Beyond those models, there are 
two different Kinds of production 
research. For examplépindividual 
studio work describes a solitary 
artist within painting, drawing, 
sculpture or photography. Colleet- 
ive studio work in areas like theatre 
or dance production involves a 


vastly different approach requiring 
the contribution and abilities of a 
number of ‘different people. 
Collaboration and ¢ritique are also 
necessary in Cinema Or Design and 
Computation Arts. 

The designations of solitary or 
collective work, and traditional and 
non-traditional academic method- 
ologies are neither independent of 
each other, nor department-specific. 

“Zhe Theatre Department 
incorporates, both play-writing 
and sages and Cinema also 
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production; Cappelluto said. 

Some professors’ work is pub- 
lished in scholarly publications 
that go through a blind peer 
review process. Others have their 
work produced as catalogues to 
accompany exhibits they curate. 
Still others may find themselves 
the subject of exhibition cata- 
logues or reviews of their own 
exhibits or productions. 

Each faculty receives internal 
funding based on the amount of 
research funding granted to its 
professors through the major fed- 
eral and provincial a¢ademic 
funding bodies. That money is 
allocated to researchers as Start- 
up, completion or travel funding 
for projects and directly impacts a 
researcher's ability to prepare for 
future funding applications and 
share work at conferences. 

The creativity of Fine Arts 
researchers is financed differently 
than.in other faculties. “The fund- 
ing we get. tends to be to the indi- 
vidual artist, rather than the insti- 
tution” Cappelluto said. 

Funding can come from the 
Canada Council for the Arts, 
Heritage Canada, provincial bod- 


academic granting programs. It 
ranges from small DuMaurier 
grants right through to Cinema 
professor Guylaine Dionne's 
recent $3.5-million grant through 
the Société de développement des 
entreprises culturelles (SODEC). 
to direct Serveuses demandées. 

The work involved in writing a 
screenplay and then mounting the 
production of a feature-length film 
is considerable — as was the appli- 
cation process that garnered the 
multi-million-dollar funding. This 
type of funding has not been 
acknowledged internally in the 
same way as funds granted through 
SSHRC or the FQRSC. Artists 
whose work is commissioned (and 
paid for) through museums, private 
eollections or public foundations 
arealso outside of the institutional 
funding paradigm. 

Cappelluto recognizes that this 
diverse range of expression and 
creation is One of the greatest 
strengths of the, faculty. It also 
involves certain challenges. 
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Laszlo Kalman has CFI support 
to unlock potential of photosynthesis 


__DAwN WISEMAN 


Every eighth-grader in the country 
knows that photosynthesis is the 
process whereby plants (and some 
bacteria) take in carbon dioxide 
and water and, in the presence of 
sunlight and chlorophyll (a green 
pigment), produce glucose and (in 
some organisms) oxygen. Glucose 
is subsequently converted into 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP), 
which provides the energy that 
powers most of the metabolic 
processes in living organisms. 


“We could have a 
virtually unlimited 
source of 
clean energy” 


Laszlo Kalman 


On the surface, it’s a relatively 
simple process, but as Laszlo 
Kalman explains, we still have a 
long way to go in understanding 


the underlying mechanisms that 
make it work. 
Kalman, a_ self-described 





Laszlo Kalman’s work combines biology, physics and chemistry to iden- 


tify new potential sources of energy. 


“misfit; is cross-appointed 
between the Departments of 
Physics and Chemistry & 
Biochemistry, with an affiliated 
position in Biology. “Really, he 
said, “I’m a biophysicist” 

He and his research group take 
an interdisciplinary approach to 
their work with a specific focus 


on “the coupling between light- 
induced electron and proton 
transfer reactions in photosyn- 
thetic membrane proteins.” In 
other words, they are trying to 
figure out how energy conversion 
occurs at an atomic level in 
plants and bacteria. 

To do so, they are looking very 
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closely at reaction centers — 
combinations of pigment and 
protein that are specialized in 
the transfer of electrons — in 
purple bacteria. “We grow the 
bacteria, harvest it, then purify 
the reaction centre protein from 
it” Kalman explained. “We can 
modify its environment or its 
genetics to see what kind of 
impact these changes have on 
the photosynthetic machinery.” 

Kalman recently received a CFI 
grant to support his research. 
The funds have been used to pur- 
chase a dual polarization inter- 
ferometer (DPI), which arrived 
just before the holiday break. It is 
one of only 30 such machines in 
the world, and only the second in 
Canada. (The other is located at 
Brock University.) “Ours is 
unique because of the cus- 
tomization required for our work 
in photosynthesis; he said. 

The DPI is capable of record- 
ing and monitoring structural 
changes in real-time at atomic 
resolutions. “Actually, it will show 
us changes as long as they occur 
slower than 100 milliseconds per 


data point, and have a resolution 
of one angstrom, about the 
length of a chemical bond’ 

Kalman believes that under- 
standing the extremely efficient 
energy conversion of photosyn- 
thesis is fundamental to the 
development of massive scale, 
man-made energy converting 
processes. 

“People talk about hydrogen as 
the cleanest from of energy; he 
said, but “clean” hydrogen is usu- 
ally produced by electrolysis, the 
splitting of water molecules into 
their constituent hydrogen and 
oxygen molecules using electric 
current. Unfortunately, electroly- 
sis requires huge amounts of ener- 
gy, usually generated by fossil 
fuels, and so carbon is released 
into the atmosphere anyway. 

Water is also broken into its 
constituent parts in photosyn- 
thesis, Kalman explained, but in 
a vastly more efficient manner. 
“If one can understand how the 
process works in nature, we 
could have a virtually unlimited 
source of clean energy. That's the 
long-term potential of our work” 





Determining patterns of addiction reveals keys to brain response 


DAWN WISEMAN 





For those studying drug abuse 
and the complicated question of 
relapse, Jane Stewart (Center for 
Studies in Behavioral Neuro-biol- 
ogy, CSBN) is a well-known 
name. Her research into the neu- 
robiology and __ behavioural 
aspects of drug use and abuse is 
seminal in the field. 

“I really got into it through an 
interest in the neurobiology of 
motivation,’ she explained. 

Drugs of abuse have their 
effects in areas of the brain related 
to motivation. “For example, most 
drugs which turn off pain also 
tend to turn on pleasure:’ That's a 
pretty powerful motivator. 

Stewart's career at Conco 
began before it was Conco 
was the third person 
the Department of Ps 
Sir George in 196 
More than 40 ye 
reveals the e 

efereed p 
ozen 


Indeed, her former students 
now hold key positions at McGill, 
Université de Montréal and the 
University of Chicago, to name a 
few. Several of these relationships 
have borne fruitful collaborations, 
perhaps none more than her work 
with Harriet de Wit, now in the 
Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of Chicago. 

From 1981 to 1984, still early 
days for Psychology’s doctoral 
program, Stewart and de Wit 
jointly published three papers 
(the ‘third with Roelof 
Eikelboom) examining relapse in 
d ise among laboratory rats. 
elapse is the toughest prob- 
to address in treatment; 
art said. “We know how 
g use affects the brain. We 
ow how habits are acquired. 
But breaking a habit completely 
s different. Essentially, we are 
asking people to stop doi 
something they want to d 

Her work with de 
lined that not 
sufficient to 
have o 


























abstinence’ Later work has shown 
that relapse in both humans and 
lab animals can be induced by re- 
exposure to the drug, by exposure 
to drug-related cues (people, 
places and situations the subject 
associates with drug use) and by 
exposure to stress. 

The original findings have been 
embraced by those studying drug 
treatment. In 2003, the journal 
Psychopharmacology published a 
special edition commemorating 
Stewart's and de Wit's work. The 
introduction to the issue showed 






that citations of the original publi- 
cations have increased exponen- 
tially over time. 


Most of Stewa 
come throug 
Canadian 
Rese 


s funding has 
VSERC and the 
tutes for Health 
THR). “CIHR has 
ponsible for the larger 
some of which have origi- 
been for five years, and 
e on for 20° It is the kind of 
upport required to develop a 
body of work with such impact. 
Even after all this recogniti 
Stewart is not read 
her laurels. “Ti 






























attention to our models for treat- 
ment of addiction. We've learned 
a lot about the brain, and a lot 
about brain changes during drug 
taking, but we're not there yet.” 
She continues to study relapse 
from a neurobiological perspec- 
tive. “I'm looking at what systems 
of the brain are activated and by 
what means.’ She's also studying 
the long-term effects of drugs of 
abuse on the central nervous sys- 
tem. “Drugs of abuse change the 
brain in fundamental ways. 
There are structural and neuro- 
chemical changes, many of 
which are within systems that 
mediate appetitive behaviour” 
And Stewart is still asking 
questions that take her research 
in new directions. “One emerging 
area is focused on efforts to find 
ways of improving the extinction 
of responses to cues associated 
with drugs.” 
She said that 
be simi the 
mn aintain fear 
esponses to cues 
associated with aver- 
or traumatic events and 
those that maintain responses to 
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Jane Stewart studies factors of 
druge abuse and relapse. 


cues previously associated with 
drugs. The emotional_responses 
elicited by ues are very 
diffic inguish. 

also interested in other 
pects of the drug/brain con- 
nection. “Consider that we have 
receptors in the brain for just 
about every type of drug we 
abuse. We seem to be naturally 
equipped to respond to such 
drugs. What's the evolutionary 
significance of that?” 
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Developing improved fuel efficiency 


DAWN WISEMAN 





Mamoun Medraj (Mechanical 
and Industrial Engineering) and 
his team of graduate students are 
attracting attention from some 
pretty impressive quarters. 

“BMW was very interested in 
our work on a magnesium-alu- 
minum-strontium alloy system. 
We met twice, but they had no cor- 
porate mechanism for investing in 
research outside of Germany: 

Medraj’s research focuses on the 
development of lightweight alloys 
for use in the automotive and aero- 
space industries. “Our work does- 
n't make front page news, but it is 
very important to the transporta- 
tion sector” The ultimate goal is 
improved fuel efficiency. 

The more weight an engine has 
to move, the more fuel it requires. 
And, as Medraj pointed out, it’s not 
a proportional relationship. Small 
increases in weight require much 
more fuel, so conversely, “even tak- 
ing 10 kilograms off a vehicle can 
result in significant savings: 

Unfortunately, lighter-weight 
vehicles can also be less safe, so the 
question is where and how to 
reduce the weight. 

Medraj and his team are looking 
very closely at magnesium alloys. 
Magnesium is lighter than alu- 
minum and steel (the two primary 
metals used for current vehicle 
construction), has high specific 


The 


DAwn WISEMAN 


Ocean and atmosphere are two 
huge reservoirs of energy coupled 
together via a common boundary 
— the ocean surface. 

Deep ocean currents flow 
around the planet without much 
impact on the world above. 
Likewise, high altitude winds have 
little effect on life below the sur- 
face. But when these two fluids 
come in close contact with each 
other, little turbulences and vor- 
tices form complex flow interac- 
tions within very thin layers above 
and below the ocean surface. 

This is the realm of Kamran 
Siddiqui (Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering), who 
believes very strongly in funda- 
mental research. 

“We have to understand how 
things work at a very basic level 
before we can use that knowl- 
edge appropriately. He focuses 
on a number of areas in ther- 
mofluids, which still lack funda- 





the potential of magnesium alloys. 


strength and good castability. It 
also, unfortunately, has less desir- 
able thermal properties, making it 
unusable — for the moment — in 
engine components. 

But it’s the potential that drives 
Medrajs research. “Right now, our 
understanding and ability to use 
magnesium is where aluminum 
was 50 years ago: The alloys and 
processes he and his team are 


Mamoun Medraj (right) with Mohammed Aljarrah, who also is 





researching 


developing are completely new 
and of interest to both the auto- 
motive and aerospace industries. 
They have undertaken and con- 
tinue to pursue projects in collab- 
oration with the Consortium de 
recherche et d'innovation en 
aérospatiale au Québec (CRIAQ), 
the Aerospace Manufacturing 
Technology Center (AMTC), the 
CANMET Materials Technology 
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Laboratory, IMI and Pratt and 
Whitney Canada. 

One AMTC project examined the 
use of laser welding for magnesium 
alloys. “Here you can get a signifi- 
cant weight reduction’ Medraj 
explained, “but we had to figure out 
how to join dissimilar materials 
together’ This resulted in the devel- 
opment of a software package 
which helps determine how to end 
up with a sound joint over changing 
shapes and materials that can be 
used for many applications, not just 
simple flat joints. 

It was precisely this expertise 
that took Medraj (and department 
colleague Suong Hoa) to India last 
year (see Journal, Jan. 11, 2007). “I 
was lucky to go; he said. “I got to 
meet many people” 

The mission was, in part, a means 
of ensuring future collaboration, as 
opposed to competition, between 
Quebec and Indian institutions. 
Medraj has already heard from a 
number of the contacts he made. 

“They are very interested in work- 
ing together. We expect things to 
happen, and these initial contacts 
will be the first to move forward” 

In the meantime, Medraj contin- 
ues to focus on his research here, 
and is involved in a new US.- 
Canada-China initiative to replace 
the large structural components 
between the engine and dash- 
board in cars with magnesium 
alloys. 


He will be helped in this 
research by a new piece of equip- 
ment. Last year, Anwar Perez, a 
research assistant in Medraj’s lab, 
found out that Rhodia Inc., an 
international chemical company 
with North American headquar- 
ters in Cranbury, NJ., was looking 
to donate a scanning electron 
microscope (SEM) to a university. 

“They actually wanted to give it 
to a US institution, but then they 
discovered that the wife of one of 
their engineers was a Concordia 
grad; and that sealed the deal; the 
SEM is now sitting in his lab. The 
new piece of equipment will allow 
Medraj and his team to get a really 
close look at the materials they 
work with “to obtain high magnifi- 
cation images of the microstruc- 
ture and chemical composition” 

“It's very important to the 
research,’ he said. “It took a while 
to install, but it will definitely 
move things forward’ 

Medraj, one of Concordia’s up- 
and-coming researchers, joined 
the faculty in 2002 after complet- 
ing a postdoc at McGill. Since 
then, he has established an envi- 
able research and teaching portfo- 
lio. His proudest achievement to 
date is seeing eight graduate stu- 
dents through to a degree. 

“They have all either found good 
jobs in the industry or are pursu- 
ing further studies at well-respect- 
ed universities” 


complexity that lies below the surface 


mental understanding. 

His work on the thin layers at 
the boundary between flowing 
substances aims at understanding 
the fluid dynamical processes that 
occur there and how they influ- 
ence the heat and mass transfers 
across the boundary. He pointed 
out that these dynamics are not 
well understood, in part because 
the instrumentation for measur- 
ing them was not very advanced 
until recently. 

“We now have non-intrusive 
measurement technology which 
allows us to look at these very small 
regions, a centimetre or two on 
either side of the boundary. 

As with most basic research, 
the potential applications are 
quite broad. 

One of Siddiqui’s grad students is 
looking at flow properties of air in 
the few centimetres above the sur- 
face of water. 

“This is significant because field 
measurements are typically taken 
between one and 10 metres above 


the surface’ Siddiqui explained, “but 
flow properties change drastically 
when you approach the surface” 

Results from greater heights 
cannot predict what happens in 
these boundary regions. In the 
absence of near-surface measure- 
ments, however, the results from 
higher up have formed the basis 
for most of the climate models 
used worldwide. 

“This boundary region actually 
has a great role in regulating cli- 
mate, so our goal is to understand 
the basic physical processes that 
impact heat and mass transfer to 
eventually improve the accuracy of 
the global models” 

Another grad student is study- 
ing the thermal performance of 
solar collectors and examining dif- 
ferent designs for improving their 
performance. Ultimately, they 
hope to apply their findings to 
devices such as solar water heaters 
that will work in cold climates. 

“Most of the work in this area has 


been done in the tropics; Siddiqui 


said, “not here, where in winter 
more than 20 per cent of the energy 
is utilized for water heating 

His other area of research, ther- 
moacoustics, has garnered him a 
Petro Canada Young Innovators 
Award. The focus of this research 
is the development of a prototype 
for a sustainable air conditioning 
unit for automobiles. 

“Essentially, it is possible to 
convert heat energy into sound 
energy in a specialized device 
called a thermoacoustic engine’ 
The sound energy can subse- 
quently be used to drive a ther- 
moacoustic refrigeration process. 
They plan to use waste heat from 
engine exhaust to produce the 
sound energy required to power 
refrigeration. 

“It's simple in design, there are 
no moving parts, and it will elimi- 
nate the need for harmful refriger- 
ants; Siddiqui said. When they 
finalize the design, the system will 
be scalable and have broad appli- 
cations. 


“We're focusing on waste heat 
as the driving force for refrigera- 
tion, but it could just as easily be 
solar energy. So one day, the same 
summer sun that makes us seek 
out air-conditioned buildings may 
also power the cooling process 
within them. 





Kamran Siddiqui does fundamental 
research with huge potential. 
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Sometimes an idea just takes off 


DAWN WISEMAN 
In the summer of 2005, Ali 
Dolatabadi and Luis Rodrigues 
(Mechanical and _ Industrial 
Engineering) found themselves 
defining a new capstone project 
for undergraduate students in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

“It’s a required final-year proj- 
ect where they have to bring 
together the knowledge they've 
accrued and work in teams to 


design and manufacture some- 
thing” Dolatabadi explained. 

While the project is very 
involved, it is also constrained in 
terms of time and budget. “The 
department contributes about 
$500 per group, so we're not look- 
ing at having them design a com- 
plete engine” 

The two assistant professors 
finally decided students should 
design a micro aerial vehicle or 
MAV. 


MAVs became a hot area of 
research in the 1990s when the 
Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA) — 
which funded initial develop- 
ment of Internet technologies — 
began exploring the potential of 
small, low-cost aircraft which 
could be used for remote surveil- 
lance. How small? By definition, a 
micro aerial vehicle is about the 
size of a small bird and has a 
wing span of 15 cm or less. 





Narendra Goliu, PhD student in the hybrid control systems lab, explains applications for micro-aerial vehicles. 


10-minute plays create a meeting of the 


THreRRY HARRIS 


Many students dream of having 
their creative writing brought to 
life onstage, and Céleste Parr was 
one of them. 

Last year she entered the 10- 
Minute Play Contest. Her dream 
came true when Wake, a dark 
drama that takes place in a funeral 
home, was chosen as one of the 
four winning plays to be produced 
by the Theatre Department. 

“There was something enticing 
about the novelty of this contest, 
and I wanted to be a part of it? 
Parr said. “I was especially 
thrilled because Wake was my 
first 10-minute play.’ 

Now in its second year, the con- 


test is Creative Writing professor 
Patrick Leroux's brainchild. He 
created it with hopes of providing 
opportunities for Creative 
Writing and Theatre students to 
work together. 

"No matter how talented a 
playwright is, no matter how 
much he or she has mastered 
technique, contacts are what get 
you produced. Most creative 
Writing students don't know the- 
atre folk; Leroux said. 

“A play-writing contest seemed 
to me an interesting idea, espe- 
cially if the plays were to be pro- 
duced, directed, and acted out by 
theatre students. As a bonus, the 
directors and actors can receive 
academic credit for their work on 


the plays. 

The contest is a unique collab- 
oration at the faculty level 
between Arts and Science and 
Fine Arts. Arts and Science's’ 
English/Creative Writing Depart- 
ment funds the production, while 
Fine Arts’ Theatre Department 
supplies the production space, 
rehearsal facilities, faculty super- 
vision, directors, actors and 
designers. 

“It's really a match made in 
heaven. Who would have thought 
that two departments in two fac- 
ulties on two [separate] campus- 
es could have collaborated so 
closely?” Leroux said. 

Sarah Stanley, from the 
Theatre Department, is supervis- 


JUINDVW BOY 


Leading edge research is now 
looking at vehicles the size of 
insects. 

With a span of 30 cm, the first 
vehicle produced by Dolatabadi 
and Rodrigues’ students is tech- 
nically a miniature aerial vehicle, 
not a micro, “although both are 
known as MAVs,’ according to 
Dolatabadi. Its design won two 
prizes in 2006: first place in the 
Canadian Society for 
Mechanical Engineering (CSME) 
design competition and second 
place at the Student Aerospace 
Forum (SAF). 

“We are very proud that our 
students have won CSME,’ 
Rodrigues said. “It was very 
exciting” So exciting that grad 
students in both Dolatabadi and 
Rodrigues’ labs have become 
involved. “As a teaching tool, it’s 
been a great project; Rodrigues 
said. 

Aerospace students, like Rwaa 
Salman in Dolatabadi’s lab, 
design and test the aerodynam- 
ics, while controls students in 
Rodrigues’ lab, like Narendra 
Gollu and Sharuchi Sharma, 
design, build and test the com- 
munication system to transfer 
data from the sensors to a micro- 
controller that can make the 
MAV fly. 

The project has even attracted 
students from abroad. Benjamin 
Sanderse, an exchange student 
from the Delft Institute of 
Technology in the Netherlands, 
came to Concordia specifically 
for the MAV project. He returned 
home just last week hoping to be 
back at Concordia soon. 

While the current machine 


ing student directors and actors 
for the production of the winning 
plays. She agrees that it is a great 
“It is an exciting and vibrant 
part of the Canadian theatre 
ecology. [It] provides opportuni- 
ties for student directors, dra- 
maturges, actors, designers and 
production personnel to work 
with new plays in development.” 
For Parr, the collaborative 
aspect has been the most 
enriching part of the whole 
experience. “The seed of this 
play came from me. The script 
came from me. And there's 
something really fulfilling in let- 
ting it go and seeing so many 
other creative people come 


flies, students are still not com- 
pletely happy with its perform- 
ance or aerodynamics. Gollu 
explained that the ultimate goal 
is for the MAV to take off and 
land vertically and to be able to 
find a target and hover over it 
autonomously. 

The potential applications for 
this kind of vehicle are quite 
broad. “The idea is to eventually 
be able to mass produce, cheap, 
reliable MAVs for use in places 
where people can't go, or don't 
want to go, Dolatabadi said. 

The military applications are 
numerous, but as Gollu pointed 
out, MAVs are remarkably versa- 
tile because they can be fitted 
with just about any type of sensor 
package. “They could be sent 
into mines with chemical sensors 
to sniff out gas levels, or explore 
the environment of Mars.’ 

The extraterrestrial applica- 
tions have caught the attention 
of the Canadian Space Agency, 
where Dolatabadi and Rodrigues 
were asked to do a presentation 
on the MAV project. “There's a 
definite interest there.’ 

While work continues on the 
original vehicle, the students 
have already started developing a 
true MAV with a wingspan of 14 
cm. Aerodynamic design is in 
prototype stage and sensor pack- 
ages are being tested. For the 
new machine, wing designer 
Salman had to involve students 
in Suong Hoa's composites lab in 
order to get the right materials 
for construction. 

“It’s turning into a project the 
whole department can get in on,” 
Rodrigues said. 


minds 


together and bring it to life” 

Parr's play, Wake, along with 
last year's other winning plays, 
The Presentation, 7:35, and How to 
Hire Your Own Assassin, will be 
presented in a program called 
The New Student Works 
Collective. It will be put on by the 
Theatre Department as part of 
the Short Works Festival during 
Concordia's Art Matters Festival, 
which runs March | to 4. 

For this year's contest, students 
from all faculties are invited to 
submit 10-minute plays in any 
genre of drama. The deadline for 
submissions is Feb. 8. For more 
information, please visit 
artsandsciencel.concordia.ca/eng 
lish/AwardsUndergraduate.html 
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Generosity starts 
within community 


The Community Campaign rais- 
es money for scholarships and 
bursaries from within the uni- 
versity. It’s an important ele- 
ment of fundraising, not only for 
the sake of needy, deserving stu- 
dents but because it sends a 
strong positive signal to the 
wider world of alumni, business 
and the general public. 

The theme of this year's cam- 
paign is “Everyone Counts: 
Everyone is Part of the 
Equation.” 

Last year’s campaign was a 
huge success with this theme. 
The 2005/06 Campaign goal was 
to raise $150,000 and increase 
the participation rate to 40 per 
cent. This goal was surpassed; 
the campaign raised $173,661 
and had a participation rate of 
41 per cent. 

The goal this year is to raise 
$180,000 and increase the par- 
ticipation rate to 45 per cent. 

Concordia has a great team of 
dedicated volunteers and 
donors for this campaign, and 
the organizers believe that we 
can surpass these goals. 

The organizing committee is 
made up of faculty and staff. 
Besides chairs Catherine 
Mulligan and Irvin Dudeck, it 
comprises Joanne Beaudoin, 
Isabelle Bouvier, William E. 
Lynch, Caroline Clayton, Irene 
Sendek and Laurie Zack. 





Chairs of the 2006/07 Community Campaign: Irvin Dudeck, Director of 
Budget Planning and Control, and Catherine Mulligan, Associate 
Professor, Concordia Research Chair in Environmental Engineering. 


Nominations 


16th Annual Alumni Recognition Awards 
Concordia University Alumni Association 


Humberto Santos Award of Merit 


Alumnus/Alumna of the Year Award 


Benoit Pelland Distinguished Service Award 


Honorary Life Membership 


Outstanding Student Award 

Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching 
Outstanding Faculty/Staff Award 

MBA Alumni of the Year Award 


Please use the online nomination form 


at 


www.alumni.concordia.ca. The deadline for nominations 
is Jan. 31. The awards banquet will be held May 29. 
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New year— new skills 


THIERRY HARRIS 


Concordia is known for its diver- 
sity. Not only does it welcome 
students from all walks of life, but 
it is a pioneer in providing servic- 
es tailored to meet their needs. 
One of these services is the 
Centre for Mature Students. 

The Centre, created over 25 
years ago, is dedicated to helping 
mature students succeed during 
their academic career at 
Concordia. A mature student is 
defined as a person who is a 
Canadian citizen or permanent 
resident, over 21, out of school 
for at least two years and without 
a CEGEP DEC or equivalent. 

On Jan. 19 the Centre organ- 
ized a “New Year—New Skills” 
workshop that provided 50 stu- 
dents with an opportunity to 
refresh their writing, reading and 
math skills. 

“We welcome you whatever 
your background, your academic 
preparations or your socio-eco- 


| nomic circumstances,’ Provost 
| and VP of Academic Affairs 


Martin Singer told the students. 
“The trick is to not just to wel- 


| come you and let you fail, but to 





| welcome you and make it possi- 


ble for you to succeed. You are a 
big part of what Concordia 
University is all about’ 

Lisa MclIsaac attended the 
workshop with her husband. “It's 
a nice place to relate with other 
mature students. We all have the 
same reservations. We are all 
uncertain, and [here] we get to 
know that it's OK” 

The Centre staff comprises 





three advisors, Brigeen Badour, 
Steve Clark and Nelly Trakas, 
working under Director Robert 
Oppenheimer, who is also a man- 
agement professor. They are 
available to advise, on a one-on- 
one basis, some 3,200 mature stu- 
dents from all four faculties. 

“The majority of our mature 
students are in their twenties, so 
the image of the mature student 
as an older person can be mis- 
leading” Oppenheimer said, “but 
they also have more pressures 
than most students coming 
directly from CEGEP. Many have 
families, many of them are work- 
ing, so that makes life more chal- 
lenging and demanding” 

The primary role of the Centre 
is to identify the needs and issues 
that students face, and provide 
them with the support and advice 
necessary to address those needs. 
Forms of help can include referral 
to other services in the university, 
such as the Counselling and 
Development office. 

“[Mature students] are the 
most motivated group in the uni- 
versity, said Badour. “They know 
what it's like out there. They want 
to be here. They need help with 
basic things such as how to figure 
out a schedule, or what a prereq- 
uisite means.” 

Each semester, close to 800 
mature students register at 
Concordia. “People first, numbers 
after; said Trakas, describing the 
ideology behind the Centre. She 
says the Centre hopes to serve as 
many of them as possible. 

For more information, please 
go to web2.concordia.ca/cms/. 





Career and Placement Services 
hosts two career fairs for arts students 


DAWN WISEMAN 





Next week, Career and Placement 
Services (CAPS) will host two 
career fairs aimed at students in 
the humanities and social sci- 
ences. 

The Education Career Fair takes 
place Jan. 31 from 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Most Montreal-region schools 
boards will be present, along with 
the Cree and Kativik school 
boards serving Native communi- 
ties in Northern Quebec. 

This is the first year that a 
career fair has been aimed 
specifically at education stu- 
dents. Susan Hawke of CAPS 
explained that there were so 
many education employers at the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 


Career Fair over the last few 
years that they really warranted 
their own event. 

The splitting of the career fair 
also allows for better service to 
education students, Hawke said. 
“The middle of the day is not a 
good time to hold an event for 
students who are undertaking 
stages, so we moved it to the late 
afternoon and early evening to 
accommodate their schedules’ 

The Social Sciences and 
Humanities Career Fair will take 
place the next day, Feb. 1, from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Human resources 
representatives from 20 organi- 
zations, including Batshaw Youth 
and Family Services, Bureau en 
Gros, The Gazette and the Public 
Service Commission of Canada, 


will be present. 

Both fairs will be held down- 
town in the Atrium of the J.W. 
McConnell Library Building, 
1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd W. For 
more information, visit the 
Career and Placement Services 
web site, caps.concordia.ca/, or 
contact Francine  Salinitri, 
fsalin@alcor.concordia.ca 

Both the John Molson School 
of Business and the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science have organized their 
own careers fairs for many years. 
CAPS also organizes a separate 
career fair for science students 
which has been held in the 
Richard J. Renaud Science 
Complex at Loyola since its 
opening three years ago. 








UNCLASSIFIED 





Beautiful new penthouse condo 5 blocks west of SGW 
campus, 2 bedrooms plus 2 full bathrooms, 6 new 
appliances, wood floors, balcony, immediate occupan- 
cy $1500/month. (514) 562-7528. 


1993 Plymouth Sundance, white, grey interior. 4 door, 
automatic, 217,000kms. Good condition, only needs gas 
liner installed. Asking only $650. Phone (514) 486-4663 
or email sunshinebelle2006@yahoo.com 


Term Paper/Essay/Dissertation Editor Have your work 
reviewed, restructured, corrected or otherwise visited 
for maximum result by internationally published 
author. On offer, additional input in literary, philosoph- 
ical or political disciplines (as other aspects of the 
humanities). Also superior business and economic 
background relating to earlier corporate career, rates 
hovering around $10 p.p. but time-commensurate. For 
reference consult www.anthonysteyning.com or con- 


tact steyning@vdn.ca 


English language services Help with all your writing, 
editing, proofreading, papers, etc. Experienced and 
professional Concordia grad with language/communi- 
cations background. Call (514) 483-5999 or email edit- 


inghelp@inforoute.net 


English editing service Price depends on number of 
words and nature of document. Call (514) 512-8838 or 
(514) 747-8942 or e-mail sochitim29@hotmail.com 


Better grades in English courses Guaranteed. $15/hour. 
40 years of English tutorial experience. 

Call (514) 512-8838 or (514) 747-8942 or e-mail 
sochitim29@hotmail.com 


Taxation help 1 can solve your taxation issues. 40 years 
of successful experience. Call (514) 512-8838 or (514) 
747-8942 or e-mail sochitim29@hotmail.com 


Super Bazaar, Saturday Feb. 3. Over 7,000 sq. ft. of items 
for sale. Low prices on clothing, furniture, miscellaneous 
household goods, books and more at Mission of the Great 
Shepherd, 2510 Center St., Point St. Charles, Charlevoix 
Metro. 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tel. (514) 933-9608. See 


coupons at www.missiongrandberger.com. 


Room for Rent Large furnished room includes lounge 
chair with ottoman, desk, and TV plus phone and inter- 
net. Has laundry room and is located in N.D.G. Good bus 
transportation with Concordia’s shuttle bus just 10 min- 
utes away. Monkland Village and city pool is within walk- 
ing distance. Please call (514) 488-4538 for more details. 


Large bedroom available for Feb. 1, 2007, in spacious, 
charming 5-1/2 apartment; share kitchen, living room 
and bathroom. Would also work well as a daytime work- 
space or studio. I'm a 42 year old female professional 
(academic), with two friendly cats. This is a quiet, non- 
smoking, walk-up building located in Monkland Village, 
two streets from Villa Maria métro station and numerous 
bus lines. Monthly rent of $431 includes shared utilities 
(gas, Hydro, cable/phone/wireless internet). E-mail 
pamelagrimaud@msn.com 


Renovated large 5-1/2 condo style, Montreal (LaSalle) 
immediate. Very bright, open concept, 2 large bal- 
conies. Close to all services. Ideal for semi-retired cou- 
ple. $925/month. Call (514) 978-7070 or e-mail a.lecchi- 
no@total.net 


Banguage services in French and English Proofreading, 
editing, tutoring, translation, help in thesis proposal 
preparation. Concordia grad with education back- 
ground. Price is negotiable based on job. Call (514) 768- 
5137 or e-mail biancageo@yahoo.com 





Lakefront cottage for rent in the Eastern Townships - 
Beautiful treed, waterfront lot, tranquil setting on 
Lake Memphremagog. Close to major ski hills, cross- 
country skiing and skating. All-equipped, sleeps 6-9. 
Weekly/monthly/seasonal rental. Call (514) 483-5999 
or email cottageforrent@inforoute.net 


Effective, experienced and affordable Science grad avail- 
able for Organic Chem I and I, Physical Chemistry, Bio, 
Math, Cal, Biochem, Intro to Science and also for French 
language and many Arts courses. Call (514) 594-2900. 


MUHC resident requires part-time live-in nanny imme- 
diately. Free housing in exchange for minimal time 
commitment. Includes fully furnished bedroom, pri- 
vate bathroom and much more. Primarily for assis- 
tance with transporting to and from daycare. Must be 
very responsible and preferably own a car. Call (514) 
461-3285 or email jhinesO1@hotmail.com 


Screenwriting seminars Learn the basics in just one day! 
Check out www.explore-the-possibilities.com and e-mail 
through the site for more information. 


Word Processing Tape transcription, term papers, man- 
uscripts, CVs. Near Atwater and Souvenir. Call Carole at 
(514) 937-8495, 


4-1/2, 2 bar. $635 Montreal West (near Loyola). Quiet 
residential area. Lots of greenery and free outdoor 
parking. Please call Kristina (514) 349-3901 or (514) 
237-2163. 


Furnished bright, large room to rent in TMR, near the 
165 bus. Kitchen, laundry access, yard and parking 
facilities. $380/month. Call Kris at (514) 738-7055 


House to share - Mont St. Hilaire. Academic who enjoys 
meditation and vegetarian lifestyle seeks like-minded 
female professional to share spacious house in Mont St. 
Hilaire. Available room has private bathroom/shower. 
$650/month includes utilities, Internet, cable and use 
of washer/dryer. Close to train station and Highway 20. 
Call (450) 467-2346. 


Furnished condo in triplex with access to garden. 
Available January 2007. Short- or long-term lease. 
Everything included. Easy parking. Near Jarry Park, 3 
Metro stations and all amenities. $965/mo. Contact 
Rhéal or Francine (450) 463-0434 (home), (514) 591- 
2422 (cell) or e-mail rheal.desjardins@sympatico.ca 


Chalet to share for the winter season: Looking for a fam- 
ily to share the rental of a chalet in the Estrie region 
until April 15, 2007. Lake-front, 10 minutes from the 
Mont Orford trails. 3 bedrooms, 1 bathroom and a fire- 
place in the living room. Wed alternate the use of the 
chalet every week. Overall rental $2,750 for each family, 
everything included (heating, firewood, snow removal). 
The Fortin-Tillard family: (514) 739-4101. 


Renovated, furnished family home in Montreal West 
available for a one-year sabbatical starting August 
2006. 3 bdrm, 2-1/2 bathrooms, large back yard, fin- 
ished basement with office. Asking $2000 + utilities. E- 


mail j.gilbert-green@sympatico.ca 


Two nice rooms for rent in a house with full service. 
Includes bathroom, kitchen, living room, wireless 
internet, washer/dryer, heating, electricity, basic food 
service. Muslim family environment (looking for a 
Muslim male or female). Located in Brossard, two mins. 
from Autoparc, near Mail Champlain shopping center. 
Can reach downtown in 10 min. $600/month. For more 
information, contact (450) 656-1774 or (450) 465-1880. 


For more listings, see the online Journal at cjournal.con- 
cordia.ca 
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The Defiant Imagination 


The first lecture in this series features Sandeep Bhagwati, 
Canada Research Chair for Inter-X Art. “Composing Home: 
Artistic Strategies for the Identity-Challenged,” will be given in 
the York Amphitheatre (EV 1.605) at 5 p.m. on Thursday, Feb. 1. 


There are two more presentations in this series, sponsored by the 
Faculty of Fine Arts and the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
(MMFA). One is by dancer-choreographer Margie Gillis on Feb. 
22, and the other by Stéphane Aquin, curator of contemporary 
art at the MMFA, on March 29. 





Political Theory Speakers Series 


The Political Science Students Association, with the assistance of 
the Arts and Science Federation of Associations, is sponsoring sev- 
eral talks this term. The next one will be Feb. 1. The speaker will be 
Karuna Mantena of Yale University, on “Alibis of Empire: Social 
Theory and the Ideologies of Late Imperialism” 


On Thursday, Feb. 8, the speaker will be Professor Emeritus 
James Moore, on “Hutcheson and Hume: The Eclectic Stoic and 
the Mitigated Skeptic.” The final talks in the series will be March 
1 and March 22. All talks are from 4 to 6 p.m. in Room H-1220. 





The Holocaust in Canadian Art 


Art historian Loren Lerner will give a lecture on “The Holocaust 
in Contemporary Canadian Art: The Discontinuities of Memory 
and Narrative Discourse” tonight, Jan. 25 in Room EV1.605, 
beginning at 6 p.m. Future talks in the same series, sponsored by 
the Gail and Stephen A. Jarislowsky Institute for Studies in 
Canadian Art, will take place Feb. 15, March 8 and March 22. 





Celebration of the flesh at the Ellen 


The current show at the Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery is La 
téte au ventre, an exploration of “the grotesque, of bawdy and 
irreverent behaviour, and the overturning of social norms relat- 
ing to the human form.’ This is a fascinating, sometimes repel- 
lent show by four artists: Alain Benoit, Louis Fortier, Myriam 
Laplante and Claude Perreault. 





Preparing for a Career in Academia 


There will be a workshop for graduate students tomorrow, 
Friday, Jan. 26, on the downtown campus from 10 a.m. to noon. 
Students who wish to attend should register by going to 
cdev.Concordia.ca/workshops. Other workshops in this series 
offered by Counselling and Development include Writing Your 
Graduate Thesis (Feb. 1), Keeping the Commitment (Feb. 2), and 
Research Reading (Feb. 9). 





HIV/AIDS lecture series 


Guylaine Morin is a social worker and family therapist. She will 
give a talk in French titled “25 Ans de VIH: Nouveaux défis pour 
méres et enfants” on Jan. 25 in Room H-110, at 6 p.m. 


On March 1, Sarah Schulman will speak on “United in Anger: The 
ACT UP Oral History project,’ and on March 15, Laverne Monette 
will speak on “Ignorance, Indifference and Invisibility: The 
Aboriginal HIV/AIDS Project: 





Blueprints for Change 


Sustainable Concordia and University of the Streets Café are 
holding five public conversations. 


On Jan. 30, in Java U on the mezzanine of the Hall Building, Café 
1 will tackle Concordia’s role as an urban catalyst for reinvigorat- 
ing the social and ecological fabric. Lance Evoy is the moderator, 
and it starts at 5:30 p.m. 
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Team holds its own 


DANIEL BARTLETT 


With their third-place finish in 
the Concordia-Reebok Tour- 
nament over the holidays, the 
young Concordia Stingers 
women's basketball team has 
shown they can hold their own 
against the best teams in the 
country. 

Coach Keith Pruden said the 
three-day tournament “was the 
first time in the school’s history 
that we've beaten Victoria.” He 
was referring to the Stingers’ 64- 
52 win in the tournament's third- 
place game. “Psychologically, it 
was a big boost? 

Although he would have liked 
to see the Stingers’ elevated play 
carry over into the second half of 
the season, Pruden understands 
that his team’s inconsistency 
stems from their inexperience at 
the university level. With five 
rookies and four second-year 
players on the roster, the Stingers 
have lost their last two games 
and are last in the Quebec con- 
ference with a 2-7 record. 

Regardless, Pruden can't say 
enough about his players’ com- 


mitment and dedication to the 
team. 

“We've had different first-year 
players step up in big games for 
us at different times, said the 
twice Quebec conference's out- 
standing coach. 

“I'm asking a lot of all of them, 
but so far they're meeting my 
expectations, I have no com- 
plaints with that’ 

Scoring nine points in a 70-56 
loss to the McGill Martlets last 
Friday, veteran Melanie 
Larocque is the Stingers’ second 
leading scorer, averaging 11 
points per game. 

Now in her fifth year with the 
team, the sports administration 
major is the team’s quiet leader, 
according to Pruden, guiding the 
younger players by example. She 
was one of two Stingers to be 
named to the QSSF second all- 
star team last season. 

“Melanie has a lot of weight on 
her shoulders and she’s a quiet, 
quiet person, so she leads kind of 
on the floor by playing hard? 
Pruden said. “Now, she’s had good 
games and bad games this year, 
but I’ve been very, very pleased 


with her effort; she’s one of the 
hardest working people I've ever 
coached. She's a great example for 
the younger kids. She's always 
training, always in the gym’ 

Larocque sits behind rookie 
Krystle Douglas for the team’s 
lead in scoring. A Dawson 
College graduate, Douglas has 
averaged 12.1 points per game 
for the Stingers this season. 

“She's one of those people who 
just finds ways to put the ball in 
the hoop,’ Pruden said. 

“Krystle’s playing big minutes 
and she’s playing the point for.us 
a lot of the time, and that can be 
a big responsibility for somebody 
as young as she is, but she’s han- 
dling it pretty well’ 

With an important three-game 
road trip starting at UQAM 
tomorrow, Pruden and his team 
know they'll have to put up some 
big wins if they want a chance at 
making the playoffs. Despite 
their struggles in the first half of 
the season, Pruden says the lock- 
er room atmosphere is good and 
healthy. 

“They're great, they work very 
hard, and they have a good sense 











Concordia’s Sonia Le Goff and McGill's Marianne Roberge in a game Jan. 


19. McGill won that one 70-56. 


of humour, which is fortunate if 


you have to play for me? he said. 
“I have absolutely no complaints 
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about their work ethic and how 
they're handling all this as a 
team.” 





Vorn adds robotic rock and roll to FOFA gallery 


KAREN HERLAND 





began to take on a life of their 


The new FOFA gallery space on own. His robots became anthro- 
the ground floor of the EV build- 










provokes a reaction in movement, 
light and sound. The show is also 
visible from the street on a screen. 
Vorn began his career interest- 
ed in music and worked as a 
sound technician for a number of 
His desire to “bring sound 
and light together and to animate 
these two audio-visual compo- 
nents in space” led him to explore 
robotics. 
Initially, he constructed robotic 
sound and light projectors to 
amplify the effect of musical com- 


Artist Bill Yorn (aka academic Yves Bilodeau) poses with one of his robots currently on display at the FOFA 


seemed more believable if they 
had potential as a living organ- 
ism” However, the metal cables 
and lasers don't look terribly 


gallery on the ground floor of the EV Building. 


found Rational Youth, an electron- 
ic music band, in the ’80s). But he 
uses the smoke and lights to pro- 
vide a broader canvas for the 


beams of light that extend from 


the ‘limbs of his robots. 
“The smoke provides more vol- 


ne, and more movement, and 
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component” 
The robots themselves interact 
with the viewer in entirely unpre- 
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dictable ways. “I don’t want people _ 


to discover a trick to make them 
move this way or that way: He 


programs the robots to react ran- 


domly. He likens the effect to 
approaching a big dog. It might 


_ wag its tail, or bite, or run away. 


Vorn taught himself the 
mechanics, electronic and pro- 
gramming involved in his cre- 


ation. 


“But I'm the opposite of an engi- 
neer. They can work in a virtual 
world with formulae and simula- 
tions. I work in the real world, 
with real situations. What I do is 
more like sculpture” 

As much as possible, he uses 
simple components (like pneu- 
matics) to produce complex 
effects. Simple components make 
it easier to move, reproduce or dis- 
play the works. 

“And ifa single part breaks down, 
or crashes, or falls apart, there are 
so many other parts that it won't 
affect the piece. People won't even 
notice it” 


